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HOME MADE FURNISHING. 



There is naturally a disposition to economise 
space, especially in the bedroom, where the accu- 
mulation of fancy articles usurps the place of what 
may be considered the useful and essential furnish- 
ing—wearing apparel. 

Receptacles for clothes are necessarily among 
the most prominent pieces in bedroom furnishings, 
and happily some of these may be home-made. 
One capital institution is the box ottoman, which, 
according to size, will hold dresses at full length, 
or serve for hats and bonnets. This is a particu- 
larly easily manufactured comfort, and almost any 
box will do for a foundation. Any packing case 
will do if tolerably stout. First purchase a pair 
of hinges for the lid and four castors ; when these 
are duly screwed on, line the box neatly with pink 
or gray glazed lining, fastening it securely by 
tacks or glue to the bottom and outside of the 
box. Next make a cushion to fit the top, and 
fasten this also securely at the four corners. This 
cushion may be made like a pillow or a mattress. 
Now cut a strip of the material, cretonne, sheet- 
ing, or whatever stuff is intended as covering, the 
depth of the box, and long enough to go round it, 
allowing for fullness. Hem the lower edge neatly, 



This is the wardrobe which has but one objection, 
dust. To obviate this, make a curtain, which 
should match the furniture, curtains, etc. Cut 
the material for this at least 6 inches longer than 
the actual length, and allow it sufficiently wide to 
hang in good full folds. Hem it top and bottom, 
and fasten tiny bags of shot in the bottom hem, 
to make it hang down fairly. Run a caser 
through the top hem, draw the curtain to the 
exact width, and nail the casing tape firmly at 
each end to the top of the upper shelf about 2 
inches from the edge. If this looks too bare, nail 
a caser to the edge of the top shelf, and fasten a 
strip of material, either vandyked or gathered, 
about 2 inches from the edge of the shelf, and 
sufficiently deep to fall over the top of the cur- 
tain, and hang down from 4 inches to 6 inches. 
It depends on the width of the recess whether to 
have one or two curtains. If the curtain is open 
in the middle, it is best to substitute rings, and a 
thin rod, fastened to the upper shelf, under the 
valance, for the caser, as the former "run" more 
easily than the latter. If properly and carefully 
made this wardrobe is perfectly dust-proof. When 
there is no recess, a corner of the room may be 
utilized in exactly the same way ; only, instead of 
straight boards, have triangular pieces, and fasten 
the rows of dress hooks each side of the angle 



Edwin H. Blashfield, an example of whose 
work was sketched in a recent number of this 
Magazine, is engaged upon some decorations of a 
similar character, in his studio, where they fill 
most of the available space at his command. 
They consist of a picture in three parts : a circu- 
lar centre and two flanking panels, which are to 
be inserted in the carved mahogany ceiling of a 
parlor in New York, furnished in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance. The decorative features of 
the art of that period are full of rich suggestions 
to those who combine a reasonable degree of tech- 
nical attainment with a natural and vigorous 
imagination, such as Mr. Blashfield undoubtedly 
possesses. He has painted this ceiling in a man- 
ner quite consonant with the Italian style, not 
overbold, but clear, graceful, with a springy and 
vivacious touch, and a volume and fruity quality 
of color, that indicate real genius for this kind of 
work. The literary interest of the composition is 
subservient to the pictorial, the idea conveyed by 
the figures being capable of two or three interpre- 
tations, in which respect it is akin to the decora- 
tive works of Ghiido and others of eminence. This 
is as it should be. One does not expect nor desire 
to find a literal translation from nature or a com- 
pletely told story in color tacked to the ceiling 
over his head. The place for things of this char- 
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and gather the top into a band the exact size of 
the box; this band is then nailed on, or tied or 
buttoned. Then cut a piece sufficiently large to 
cover the cushion and lid, and to this stitch a 
frilj either kilted, gathered, or box plaited, and 
fasten the whole with fancy nails to the lid in 
such a way that the kilting falls over and hides 
the band of the box valance. Add a cord or 
'ribbon loop to the middle of the lid to lift it by, 
and the ottoman is complete. If the room is suffi- 
ciently large, it is very nice to have two of these 
ottomans, one long enough for dress skirts, and a 
smaller one, which will slip under the dressing 
table, and hold hats, etc., serving when needed as 
a seat for the dressing table. 

Convenience No. 2 is a wardrobe. To buy 
this is expensive ; but a perfectly efficient sub- 
stitute is easily contrived. If there be a recess in 
the room, have two boards made to fit it exactly 
in length ; but one about 1-J inch narrower than 
the other. These two planks may be painted or 
varnished, or left in their natural condition. 
Fasten the broadest of them securely, about 6 feet 
from the ground, and the narrower one from 9 
inches to 12 inches lower. Immediately below 
this hang one of the expanding portable ward- 
robes, as they are called, and which may be pro- 
cured at almost any furniture or fancy store. 



formed by the wall. The shelf above the dressers 
serves to hold shoes, boots, etc., which are all the 
better for being protected' from the dust. 

Wall pockets of different sizes, from the useful 
one that holds slippers, house shoes, clothes 
brushes, etc., to the dainty little vide poche, that 
just holds watch, scent bottle, etc., are great addi- 
tions to a room. 

We are daily becoming more convinced of the 
wisdom of our forefathers in decorative matters ; 
but there is one point still on which we might 
copy them more closely than we do, and that is 
with regard to our dressing tables and toilet ap- 
purtenances. What dainty, cleanly things those 
old dressing tables of Japan lacquer were ! Why 
does not some one bring them back into fashion ? 
They need not be so very expensive, for lacquer 
work of a serviceable, pretty sort, is cheap enough. 
At all events, if we cannot have the whole table 
of this material, we might have our toilet trays, 
boxes, etc., of it. Trays of all sizes may be ob- 
tained for from a few cents upwards, and nothing 
can be so easily cleaned, except china. The disad- 
vantage of china is that it is both heavy and 
fragile ; besides, unless really good, when they are 
expensive, china sets are rarely well painted, 
whereas the very cheapest lacquer is, both in 
design and finish, thoroughly good.— London Queen. 



acter is in frames upon the walls, where they may 
be readily seen and studied at leisure, and where 
they permit of close approach, in order to examine 
into the. painter's technique. The object of a 
decorated ceiling is to add life, warmth, color and 
elegance to an apartment. It requires graceful 
form and bright, cheerful, harmonious tints, rather 
than the presentment of a story or an ethical" 
problem; yet it is well to show a purpose, some- 
thing to give to the figure a raison d^tre, and this 
Mr. Blashfield has done. The suggestion conveyed 
by this group is that of Morning repelling Dark- 
ness ; or, if you wished, you could regard it as 
Mirth dispelling Sadness, or Goodness dispersing 
Evil. The seated figure in the circular centre is 
that of a beautiful woman, whose hand rests upon 
a harp, and whose drapery, loosely thrown about 
her, is bright with the hues of morning. Cupids 
sport around her. The long panels permit the in- 
troduction of almost life-size figures, one of them 
a Minerva-like form, with javelin poised in the 
direction of a flock of mischievous elves, who, as 
they fly from her, hold grotesque masks before 
their faces. In addition to this large and import- 
ant work, Mr. Blashfield exhibits several plans for 
friezes that commend themselves to the observer 
by reason of their excellence in color and com- 
position. 



